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THE FUTURE OF 
OUR TIME 


T HE conditions of life have never changed as rapidly and completely 
as they are changing today. Never has the scope of these changes been 
so wide. For the first time in history. after three years of a war involving 
every continent and almost every country, the world is cleanly divided 
into two camps. This huge division. whose lines stretch round the globe, 
end from which either side has no choice but between victory or death, 
has made us realise in practice what had been no more than a theory: 
tne ultimate indivisibility of mankind. For the death-struggie now being 
waged is no more than a phase. in spite of ts tremendous proportions. 
When the war is over. and fascism finaliy dispatched. we shall have to 
cecide how our lives are to be ordered nationally and internationally. 

It is worthy of note that no leader of public opinion dares to publish 
a wer aim which narks back to the past. Even Hitler has to proffer a 
specious “‘new order” to satisfy the desires of his misguided followers. 
His united opponents. fighting the false and vicious promise of fascism, 
give us the solemn assurance that the mistakes, the exploitation and the 
betrayals of the past shall be finally expunged by a new respect for 
human dignity which snall open new channels for the creative spirit. 

But the path will not be easy. It will be no simple way, cleared for 
us by mechanical deveiopments. It will have tortuous twists and turns 
in which we may easily be mazed, and lose sight of the objective we 
seek. And, at this stage, we can see no more than the rough outlines of 
it all, the details of which may surprise us more than once before we 
are through. It is for this reason that to plan the post-war world, to issue 
more blue-orints of this and that field, would be a foolish waste of time. 
The one essential for the future of art and culture is the final defeat 
of fascism, and only by identifying ourselves with that aim can a close 
touch be maintained with reality. This reality is, however, not merely 
a military question, not merely one of production or organisation, no 
matter how important such problems are; reality means the welding 
together of the whole war effort, directing the energies, the sympathies 
and the enthusiasm of the whole people. 

We have been told, and we know, that this is a people’s war, and a 
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people’s war cannot be successfully waged on an arid foundation of guns 
and bombs. It is because the Nazis have put all their faith in these 
things that when the greatest military might the world has ever seen Is 
thrown against Moscow, Leningrad or Stalingrad, it crumbles into dust 
before the deep faith and sincerity of the Soviet people. 

Shostakovitch. in an article called * What I Believe.” published in 
New Masses, makes the following illuminating remark : 

“ The future historian of our days will note one special circum- 
stance: in a country engaged in fierce struggle against a deadly 
enemy, fighting on land, in the air. and on water, for its-freedom 
and independence, putting forth the greatest efforts of all of its 
citizens, the life of science, art and culture did not slow up, did not 
quiet down. On the contrary, the patriotic upsurge enveloping the 
peoples of the Soviet Union became a remarkable soil in which, 
during these days of war, rise ever newer achievements in art.” 
Shostakovitch has the right to tell us this. As an active fire-fighter 

in besieged Leningrad, composing a magnificent symphony in which the 
emotions of all his people find expression, he has shown the world the 
true réle of the artist. And we can profit from his example, as we might 
have profited from that of the Spanish anti-fascists five vears ago. 

An immediate response to this will be seen in OUR TIME. This 
magazine, wnich has maintained its own standard of writing, has offered 
to its readers articles, stories, poems and criticism which have reflected, 
to a great or lesser degree. the feelings of a peopie at war. But now 
4 keener sense of direction is demanded at a time when the fears. 
aspirations. emotions and determination of the whole country have to 
be realised, understood and welded into a conscious stream of active 
thought. and when the world still waits anxiously for Britain to attack. 

This is a great task. It will call for an honesty of purpose. and a 
courageous approach to all problems of the war, art and culture. But 
it is the task which OUR TIME sets itself from the next issue, when it 
will contain critical material of the greatest importance. Particularly 
in its criticism of music, books, theatre, films and music-hall, OUR TIME 
will take its stand boldly and unflinchingly. It will fight any tendency 
to regard art in any form as an escape. It will insist that only culture 
which aims at revitalising the human spirit in the davs of its greatest 
test will be accepted as valid. It will help to stimulate a higher standard 
of artistic achievement and of cuitural work, not as isolated activities, 
but as the mainspring for the final vital effort which has yet to be made. 

A positive contribution will be a stocktaking of the cultural activities 
taking place at the present time. Far more is happening in the country 
than many of us suspect, and unless we know what forces are to hand, 
we can neither assess their value nor make any attempt to develop them 
as a movement. And this will take us farther back. No new and vital 
culture can spring from its own roots; we must know as much as there 
is to know about the cultures of the past. From them we can take what 
we most need to give our contributions the utmost value. 

In looking forward we shall play with no utopias. The tragedy of 
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the war is but the symptom of a serious disorder, and all our courage 
and faith will be needed to get us through the coming storms. Art, music, 
literature and drama can fortify and guide those who are to face those 
storms; it must not be allowed to bemuse those who turn their backs and 


hide their heads. 


MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE 


66 

I; was a great mistake. Every- 
one realises that now. Never have 
been any good, and never will be.” 

“This talk about their replacing 
men is all bunk. It takes at least 
twenty of them to do the work of 
one man—and then you’ve got to 
have a man in charge.” 

“Do you know what happened 
the first time they fired at ——? 
Yes, you’ve guessed t. They’re all 
right for show, but in a real blitz 
they’re no use.” 

I had heard it all betore, again 
and again. The same old dis- 
illusioned, patronising contempt. I 
could not argue back, for I had no 
personal experience on which 1to 
draw; but I felt keenly that there 
was something fishy about all this 
talk. None of the speakers had 
actually worked with them on a 
site; and what about the A.R.P.? 
The A.F.S.? The nurses ? 

The At who called for me in the 
futility was not particularly re- 
assuring. She knew how to drive, 
but only just. Her ideas on gear- 
changing were distinctly heretical. 

“Halt! Who goes there?” 

I blinked. and looked again. Yes, 
I was being challenged by a 
platinum blonde sentry. I had 
thought that all blondes were auto- 
matically allocated to the W.A.A.F. 

The mess was even more educa- 
tive. One of the hoariest—and most 
criminally obsolete traditions of 
the sergeants’ mess was broken 
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continually and with gusto. We 
talked shop. (We also talked, of 
course, about ballet and the Brains 
Trust.) 

After dinner I went out on the 
gun park, wheve I found a practise 
run in progress. 

“Plane!” shouted the G.P.O., 
pointing at a harmless, necessary 
Anson, and in a few seconds all the 
instruments had reported on. 

“Section on target!” Nice work. 

I moved closer to the predictor— 
the Frankensteinian mechanical 
brain that controls the shooting. 
The girls clustered round it were 
placidly chewing gum as_ they 
twisted their knobs: they worked 
with the nonchalant professional 
ease of lion-tamers and billiards 
champions. 

The number predicting fuses 
was particularly brilliant; I had 
never seen a man with quite her 
combination of mathematical pre- 
cision and cool assurance. She 
even found time to wink happily at 
the dumb-founded stranger. 

Down in the command post 
everything whirred with equiva- 
lent efficiency; the plotters and 
telephonists snapped out soprano 
reports with second-clipping brisk- 
ness that miakes all the difference 
in the engaging of 200 m.p.h. tar- 
gets. 

By now I was beginning to think 
that this was a dream battery. 
manned by khaki-clad angels; but 


the girls at the radiolocator 
brought me down to earth. They 
refused to let me enter until I had 
proved my identity; and no amount 
of cajoling or bluster would budge 
them an inch. Until I proved my- 
self innocent they continued to 
consider me a fifth columnist in 
battle dress. 

My identity established, their 
stern faces relaxed into welcoming 
smiles; and I found these girls quite 
as nonchalantly efficient as the 
others, in spite of the complexity 
of their work. 

Efficiency was nothing new to 
me; but there was one quality in 
which these Ak-Ak Ats far sur- 
passed any gunners I had seen up 
to then. This was their enthusiasm. 
They threw themselves into their 
varied duties with the zest of a 
puppy chasing a rubber bone. 

These girls rightly considerec 
themselves highly skilled workers, 
and took the same pride in a job 
well done as any good craftsman. 
It was the same with the girls 
working away from the guns: the 
cooks, superior in their Persil- 
white smocks and turbans; the sen- 
tries. stern in their martial panoply 
of tin, hat and battle-dress; and 
above all the drivers, swaggering 
about in greasy overalls. (The girl 
with the spanner in the pocket of 
her pants is as true a symbol of the 
modern army as of industry.) The 
ordinary Admin. Ats, whose work- 
ing clothes are bright-buttoned ser- 
vice dress, could hardly avoid feel- 
ing jealous of these trousered tech- 
nicians. ued 

Being unused to gun-sites, the At 
gunners were liable to be con- 
fronted by jobs for which neither 
their civil experience nor their 
army training gave them much 
help; but I found them real Stak- 
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hanovites in their keenness to mas- 
ter new techniques. When I asked 
a group of them if they could hook 
up a fresh telephone line (knowing 
that they had never handled a pair 
of pliers before) they at once re- 
plied, “O.K., Sarge”; and two 
hours later reported back, dripping 
wet. but happy as sandgirls. 


“Oh, a little rain is nothing to 
us. What else do you want wiring 
UpEA 

It is true that these girls were 
fortunate in being fresh from train- 
ing camp: unlike the men, they had 
not had time to get browned off 
inactivity. But 
they showed every sign of realis- 
ing the danger of staleness, and 
kept themselves intellectually alive 
by all sorts of spare time activity 
—-classes in anything from Spanish 
to model aircraft construction. 
topical talks, and above all home- 
made dramatic shows (sensuous 
with mannequin parades and 
satiric with skits on the most holy 
army institutions). 

Never before has a government 
called uo women for combatant 
service, aad girls who choose this 
branch of the AYS may well be 
proud of tne road they are pioneer- 
ing. The slanderous rumours 
ubout mixed batteries are as false 
in their details as they are wrong 
in their general tenor; the truth 
is that mixed batteries have done 
magnificent work in recent raids, 
bashing up hundrds of accurately 
aimed rounds that cause the most 
acute discomfort to the bomb- 
heavy Dorniers and  Heinkels 
above. And they will do even bet- 
ter in future. In the mearitime, 
every man that they release from 
static sites brings that much closer 
the Second Front and the smashing 
of German Fascism. 


THE LITTLE COMRADE ROMKA 


by Jack Aistrop 


W HEN THEY HAD all assembled in the dimly lit cave and Leonti 


Sergeyevna had posted two look-outs, rifles, stick bombs, ammunition 
and a few revolvers were issued out. Not a word was spoken. 

Bolts were tested and ammunition inspected; the only sounds in the 
cave were the metallic click of rifle bolts and the heavy breathing of the 
eleven men. They were ready. Eleven civilian soldiers of the Soviet; 
11 men ready to stop at nothing in the defence of their soil. Guerillas; 
tough, unemotional, determined. 

Sergeyevna looked at his watch. 

“Tt is time.” His voice boomed in the cave and the men drew con- 
fidence from its robustness and relaxed. 

‘“Vasya, get through on the radio to Group Headquarters.” 

Vasya, gaunt, weathered, removed a stone from the wall and fiddled 
with the radio transmitting and receiving set concealed in a niche. It 
whined and squeaked; then—‘ Attention men of X5. Attention men of 
X5. A battalion of the retreating enemy is headed in the direction of 
your northern territory. Mark their positions and keep H.Q. inrormed 
of all movement. Delay their retreat as far as you can. That is all X5. 
Calling xO-and =... 4 

Leonti signalled Vasya to switch off. ‘‘ Those are our orders and 
here are further instructions for all of you.” 

He produced a sheet of paper from the pocket of his enormous fur 
coat. Leonti at 40, fit as a bear, had been elected leader of the guerilla 
band despite the fact that there were older, more experienced men avail- 
able. His terrific strength was too great an asset to overlook and his 
fearlessness could not be equalled in the district. The older men called 
him a hot-head; but Leonti had been twice decorated for courage. 

“ Now listen to these instructions,” he said. 

The orders were lengthy, but simple. When he had read them, he 
detailed his men off in pairs and allocated them to various areas. 

Romka Friedrichovna and Piotr Gomov were the last to be detailed. 
They were the youngest; 18 or 19 at the most. Their faces were hairless 
and their skins ruddy with the health of youth; both were excited. 

“Now then, you two will go straight to the old cottage on the 
Northern bank of the river and report any sign of movement. Patrol and 
keep a good look-out, but don’t attempt to do more than that.” Leonti 
smiled at them and his white teeth shone in his shaggy beard. 

“You will find food there and you may take these binoculars. Don’t 
damage them, they belong to the Third Reich. Now off with you, com- 
rades, and good luck.” 

It took them three hours to reach the cottage, three hours of rough 
going through forests and scrub. But when they finally got there and 
dumped their packs gratefully inside the cottage, they found that unseen 
hands had made a fire for them and put a bowl of noodle soup on to 
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cook. But outside help ended there; once they had stepped into the 
cottage, they had severed all connections with their comrades until such 
time as they might have to go back to report movement; or uxtil such 
time as the retreating German units had been wiped out. 

Piotr took charge of the soup. They drank it gratefully. 

Romka turned up the lamp and they examined each other. This was 
the first time that they had seen any member of the guerillas in the light. 
Their meetings always took place in the cave and the members of the 
band were from different villages. Many of them were refugees from 
the German advance. 

They stared at each other. They might as well have looked into 
mirrors. Both were tall, clean-cut and slim. Their hair was clipped 
short and both were clean-shaven, if indeed they needed to shave at all. 
Both had the same frank, steady eyes and straight noses. Their teeth 
were equally white and the cheek bones set at the same rather high level. 

“Well, comrade, my name is Romka. You are called Piotr, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes. I am from the farm on the other side of the river.” 

“ How long have you been fighting, brother?” Romka’s voice was 
deep and well modulated. 

“This is my first assignment.” Piotr looked as if he were confessing 
some dark crime. ‘“ And you?” 

“Oh, I have been in from the start, in one band or another.” 

Piotr served more soup. Then, unemotionally ... 

“When my parents were killed by the Germans, my two brothers 
joined a band. They also were killed.” 

Romka took his soup in silence. 

The night passed uneventfully. They shared the patrols and when 
Romka got back from his midnight until four turn, food was waiting 
for him. Piotr had been up half an hour. 

When it was light they climbed up into the loft. From there they 
could see sufficiently far on each side of the cottage to allow for them to 
escape into the woods should the enemy come into view. 

Romka produced cigarettes and matches. They took turns to scan 
the surrounding countryside through the binoculars with which they 
had been issued. 

“Are you married ?” asked Piotr. 

“No. Are you?” 

“No. I am glad I am not.” 

“Why are you glad, Piotr?” 

“Oh, there are many reasons. It is better to be by oneself in these 
times.” 

“All the same,” said Romka, “I wish I were married. I haven’t even 
got a girl.” 

Piotr’s eyebrows went up. “No girl? How old are you?” 

“Eighteen. I don’t know why it is, but I always get shy with them. 
You know how they sit and talk about us at the village dances and how 
they love to torment a fellow. I don’t know how to take them.” 
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rr; You should act boldly. Walk up to them and say. ‘Come on now. 
little comrades, stop chatting—I want to dance with one of you. Let 
them see that you are the one who’s giving the orders and they will 
take to you.” 

Romka smiled ruefully. “I told a girl called Alychka that I loved 
her once, and she said, ‘Comrade, come back and tell me when you have 
started to shave.” What can you do with them?” 

“You should have rubbed the bristles on your chin on her cheek 
and held her tightly. then kissed her. She would have altered her mind.” 

Romka picked up the glasses and stared through them and his neck 
went red and then his cheeks. until he looked as if he had been scorching 
his face in front of a fire. 

Piotr laughed and showed his teeth. “Ido believe you are woman- 
shy. comrade.” 

“Tam not. That would be stupid. Men and women are the same in 
the Soviet. Why should I be woman-shy ?”’ He was annoyed. 

“Oh come. now. comrade, there is no need to get upset. You can't 
help it if you are shy. But if you really want to get married, you will 
have to make up vour mind to be more of a man of the world. What 
do you work at?” 

“T was training to be a motor mechanic before the war started. I 
had passed my first two grades.” 

“A motor mechanic, eh? Well, when the war is over you will be 
able to make a good living and get a home together and then invite 
some nice girl to share it with you.” 

Romka put down the glasses. ‘‘ Yes, I could do that,” he said, more 
to himself than to Piotr. “A little house with a workshop at the back 
and a bit of land. But what's the good of dreaming; time enough when 
we have pushed these Fascist swine back into their filthy piggery. And 
perhaps that won’t be so long, either. I heard yesterday that we have 
recaptured Smolensk. I don’t know whether it is true. but I hope so 
more than I have ever hoped for anything before.” 

“Me, too.” said Piotr. ‘ Mustn’t it be terrible to be in a town cap- 
tured by the enemy. Have you heard of what they did to the people 
of the towns and villages they over-ran ?”’ 

“Yes. of course. I have. The papers have given all soris of details. 
Torture, mutilation, mass executions ... but the swine are paying for it 
and they will pay even more when we march into Germany after them.” 

It was getting colder in the loft, despite their furs and blankets. 

“T will go down and make some more soup; we shall need it later,” 
said Piotr. 

“No, comrade, you can’t light a fire during the day. The smoke 
would show for miles. Go down and bring up bread and meat. And 
vou will find some cold tea in the jug. That will have to do.” 

It was not much of a meal, but they ate it ravenously. 


“T had better take a look round beyond the copse over there,” said 
Romka. “You keep a look-out from here. I will leave you the glasses. 
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If you see anything, come over to the trees by that field over there. I 
will make it my base.” ; 

“Very well, brother. I will do as you say.” Piotr did net sound 
over-enthusiastic. Waiting is a dull business; waiting alone is ten times 
as dull. “Good luck, Romka.” 

It seemed hours before he returned. Piotr had got to know every 
hollow and every tree in the area within the range of the glasses. Time 
after time he had thought he had seen movements; a bush swaying in 
a gust of wind; a fall of snow from a tree-top; and when his glasses had 
picked out the advancing figure of Romka, there was a horrible second 
during which his heart had almost stopped beating. He was glad to 
have Romka beside him again. 

“ Anything doing ?” he asked. 

“No. Not a sign of anything at all. We may be here for days and 
days and then see nothing of them.” 

They smoked in silence for awhile. 

“Shall I go out and scout around for a bit now?” Piotr tried to 
sound keen, but his relief was obvious when Romka shook his head. 

“No. Later. I don’t think that we shall see anything of them today. 
We may as well wrap up well and just watch out from here. It will soon 
be dark enough for us to be able to light a fire downstairs and get some 
hot food inside us.” 

Gradually the light failed; bit by bit the horizon crept in until only 
a few yards around the cottage remained. Romka went down to see 
to the fire and Piotr remained watching out from the loft. He was 
tired and hungry and half frozen; he would have given anything he 
possessed to be able to go downstairs into the light and warmth, but he 
waited to be called. At last Romka’s voice floated up to him... ‘“‘Come 
on then, comrade. Come and eat.” Gratefully he scrambled down the 
ladder, rifle slung over his shoulders. 

Inside the cottage the fire was going and a bowl of thick soup was 
already poured for him. It smelt good. Romka had peeled off his furs 
and looked altogether different. Piotr did the same. They stood their 
rifles carefully against the table. 


“T wonder how the rest of the band are getting on, Romka?” 
“They will be working the same as us if they are lucky enough 
to have a cottage as their base. We picked the best of the look-out points. 


Evidently none of them has seen any of the enemy, otherwise we should 
have been notified.” 

“How should we be notified ? ” 

“Small boys generally bring messages. They slip through the woods 
like squirrels.” 

“Boys, eh? Even small boys! War is a wicked business, brother. 
One country makes up its mind to seek self aggrandisement and pouff— 
small boys get killed taking messages to other boys not much older. We 
should live in peace; even now, you and I should both have our own 
homes and work to do, instead of having to sit in a deserted cottage 
waiting to kill any members of another race who may happen to show 
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up. What can the leader of a country be thinking of to waste and spoil 
the lives of his people in such a manner? What sort of a man can this 
Hitler be?” 

Romka sighed heavily and his boy’s face looked older. “There it is. 
brother. Such things happen every once in a while. At least we can 
be thankful for our strength. Perhaps it will all ke over soon.” 

“What will you do then, Romka ?” 

“I don’t know. Finish my course and then get a job in Leningrad 
oleae or even Moscow. A motor mechanic can always find worthwhile 
work.” 

“T thought you wanted a wife and a bit of land and a house? You 
won’t get the land or the house in a big city.” Piotr was pulling his leg, 
gently, but he did not see it. “And you will never pluck up courage to 
ask a town girl to marry you if you are nervous of the village girls.” 

“Oh yes, I would when I got used to them.” Romka was trying to 
sound convincing, and failing. 

“Them? How many girls do you want, little comrade? ” 

“Oh, you know what I mean.” Romka was getting annoyed. “I 
may not be a great success with women, comrade, but at least I am not 
afraid to go out on patrol. I am afraid of no German.” 

Piotr flushed. “Iam not afraid, either; do you imply that lam?” 

“Timply nothing. I merely made a statement.” Romka’s words were 
weighted with the sarcasm that only youth can make more biting than 
an actual insult. It is strange how young people can hurt each other 
with a few words. They seem to know instinctively where to aim their 
darts. 

Piotr got up and put on his coat and gloves. “I am going on patrol, 
comrade, with your permission. Please be ready to take over from me 
later.” 

The door slammed behind him. 

Alone, Romka examined his rifle and then pulled his chair up to the 
stove. He began to think of his school days; how he and his barin, 
Mikhail, had played at soldiers in the woods; how they had talked of 
ambushes and patrols, spies and bloody encounters. He remembered 
Mikhail’s sister, Leonka; how she had kissed him on his birthday and 
promised to wait for him until he was old enough to marry her. He 
had been seven then. But he still remembered the sweet smell of her 
skin and her hair. Why was it that he had never had a girl? Why did 
he feel so uncomfortable when they were near him ? He could not answer 
the questions formulated by his inner mind. He was tall and clean and 
well-made. His face might not be exactly handsome, but it was not ugly. 

There was an emptiness in his life, an undefinable space which he 
knew by some sort of latent instinct could only be filled by a woman. 
The feeling of loneliness even when he was among friends, that would go. 

Of course there were women to be 12d for the asking. But his whole 
being revolted from the casual, meaningless brevity of such affairs. 

Some day, perhaps, he would find one who was his counterpart. A 
woman who would understand all the things he wanted to tell her. 
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War had toughened him. He had seen death in many horrible forms, 
he had heard terrible stories and he had killed men; but inside him, a 
tender, obstinate gap refused to be filled. 

The light flickered unsteadily. He turned it right out. 

Piotr walked carefully, mind and ears attuned for the slightest sound. 
It was rough going and each step forward was an effort. Several times 
he thought he heard distant noises; and each time, his heart thumped and 
he felt a momentary panic. 

Then suddenly he was sure that there was somebody behind him 
He dodged behind a tree and fumbled with the safety-catch of his rifle. 
curled his finger round the trigger and stood ready ... 

The shape was on him before he had time to realise his danger. 
Something just loomed up and flung itself in his direction, on to him. 
A violent explosion and a flash of flame threw him backwards and every- 
thing became black for a few moments. 

When, trembling, he got to his feet, he found that the trigger of his 
rifle was still pressed back. He looked round, apprehensively. There it 
was; the shape. Almost at his feet. The shape was a man and the man 
was a German; dead. 

He ran blindly and as he ran a fierce pain shot through his shoulder. 
His rifle dropped from his hand. 

Romka was half asleep. The fire had almost gone out. 

As he drowsed he thought he heard footsteps. He sat up. The door 
crashed open and something banged into the table. 

Sleep forgotten, he was on his feet in a second, rifle ready. Nothing 
happened. He waited. He could hear breathing, but nothing else. 

Then a groan. “Romka. Romka.” 

“ Piotr, is that you?” 

He put a match to the lamp, hurriedly, with trembling hand. 

Piotr was sprawled on the floor, half under the table. Romka turned 
him over on to his back and lifted his head. “What happened, little 
comrade? Your shoulder, you are wounded. What is it, how did you 
get wounded ?” 

Piotr spoke with a great effort. “One of the enemy. I shot him. I 
am not badly hurt, just this shoulder.” 

Romka bit his lip. “Then they are in this sector. I must get word 
through. I shall have to leave you, comrade. Will you be frightened ? ” 

“No. Go. If they come for me, I have a rifle and plenty of rounds. 
They sha’n’t take me for nothing. I am not afraid any more.” 

Romka had been gone three hours before the Germans closed in on 
the cottage. Piotr heard them come and heard their stealthy movements 
round the cottage. 

He slid his rifle up into position and trained it on the door. He fired 
just as the door crashed in. Someone screamed. No one entered the 
cottage and the doorway became an oblong of dim light. A shadow 
crossed it and he fired again. They left him alone after that and he 
could hear them talking at the back. Coldly, he fired five rounds through 
the back wall. They scampered. 
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The pain in his shoulder kept welling up until he felt his senses 
slipping. The kick of the rifle sent flames of pain through his head and 
the backs of his eyes felt bruised. But he kept his eyes on the doorway. 

He was half fainting when the Russian Infantry burst out of the 
woods. He heard the crackle of fire and Russian voices. Romka had 
got through and short-wave radio had swiftly carried his message. 
Romka had got through .. . 

When Romka and Sergeyevna reached the cottage, a Red Army 
sentry challenged thern, then took them inside. A blanket was hanging 
over the doorway and Romka stumbled over the feet of four German 
wounded lying half-propped up against the wall. 

A Russian medical orderly was bending over Piotr. 

“ Here, talk to your comrade,” he growled at Romka. ‘“ He won’t let 
me touch him. He’s got one in the shoulder. Killed five of the Fascists 
and we got the rest.” 

Romka knelt beside Piotr. 

“T got through,” he said. ‘“‘“Now you had better let the orderly see 
to you.” 

Piotr smiled, uncertainly. “I shall be quite all right.” Then he 
fainted. The orderly pushed Romka out of the way. 

“Now, perhaps, I can see to him.” 

Sergeyevna was pleased with the results of the guerilla’s work. 

“Well. Romka, we did our part and the rest of the men are with 
the army now, harrying the enemy. A good bit of work. And you and 
Piotr will not go unmentioned.” 

“Who is Piotr? Where does he come from? He was frightened to 
go out on patrol and yet he held this cottage against a whole band of 
them and then he was afraid to have the bullet’ taken out of his shoulder. 
Who is he?” 

“JT don’t know anything about him except that the leader of the 
collective vouched for him. And, anyway, he did well.” 

Romka was feeling irritable. He had not eaten for hours and his 
feet and hands were frozen. He got nearer the stove. 

“Come on,” he said to the orderly. ‘Patch him up so that we can 
get him back.” 

The orderly looked up. 

“Him, do you say? Look at what you call him.” 

Piotr was naked to the waist, bandaged over one shoulder. 

Romka stared. Sergeyevna opened his eyes wide. 

“Piotr” had a right to be frightened of going on patrol. 

Por “ Piotr” was a young girl. 

Romka dropped to his knee beside her and she opened her eyes and 
smiled. Tenderly he covered her with her coat. 

And as he looked into her eyes, the rumblings and turmoils of war 
left his mind and he saw his life a long way ahead and in it was a girl 
and a house and a bit of land and the tender, satisfying comradeship of 
two young people in love. 

Young comrade Romka had found the missing piece of his-lfe at last. 
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THE SEED IS IN 
OUR HANDS 


When all the clamour and the shouting dies, 
And men turn back from slaughter to the soil; 
When all the emptiness in women’s eyes 

Has vanished like a nightmare with the dawn, 
And tea-cups on an English lawn 

Are once more things of some concern. 

When kin and kindliness return, 

And Tom and Jim and John and Ted 

Are back at home to take the thread 

Of life they knew in eager hands, 

Grown clumsy out in foreign lands. 

When fear and faithlessness are dead, 

And little men can go their ways 

Without the dread of tragedy ahead; 

Shall we then slip, as once we did before. 

Into the careless, self-sufficient rut 

Of peace half-won ? 


Shall we in twenty years from now, 
Be forced to say. “Go forth, my son, 
And end the job your father should have done?” 
Shall all the new-found friendliness 
That came when common danger swept away 
The barriers of wealth and petty pride. 
Be laid aside ? 
Shall we who proudly offered all we had 
To save mankind from slavery and shame 
Not be to blame 
If men be fettered once again 
With poverty and pain? 
Shall we who saw so plainly what was right 
When one man tried to rule the. world with might, 
Be then so blind to leave the cause behind ? 
12 


Shall we not make our creed of Liberty 


A living monument 


In all the corners of the earth ? 
Shall this new bond of brotherhood be worth 
No more than fear dictates ? 


Adversity has shown us common ground 


In widespread lands; 


And when the trumpets sound 


The call of victory at last, 
Shall we not till the soil ? 


tee Metiorhs Tne sseedais im Our WanGse 5 ae ae 


DAVID SINCLAIR, 


OUR ALLIES INSIDE GERMANY 


Tue Allies Inside Germany Ex- 
hibition answers Lord Vansittart. 
Stark fact, more powerful than all 
the leading articles and anti-racial 
theory pamphlets give the lie to 
his pseudo-scientific interpretation 
of history. Four hundred thousand 
political prisoners in concentration 
camps, and new ones being built 
daily, two hundred thousand elite 
SS troops kept inside Germany 
when Hitler is short of manpower 
—these are facts that need no per- 
suasive arguments, no need to re- 
fer back to Tacitus for substantia- 
tion. The exhibition sets itself the 
question—Is there an underground 
front in Germany ? And with grim 
photographs and authentic docu- 
ments it answers. the question. 
There is no dramatisation of the 
underground front, it needs none. 
With photo-montage and examples 
of illegal literature the successive 
ranels of the exhibition tell the 

ry of the relentless war that has 


been and is being fought against 
the Nazis inside Germany. The ex- 
hibition is no attempt at an apolo-. 
gia for the German people, it does 
not in any way try to deny the 
share of guilt of the German people 
as a whole in the crimes committed 
in their name. What it does say 
is that there is a core of organised 
resistance and opposition to Hitler 
in Germany. Without going in for 
speculation on the size of this core 
the exhibition shows the import- 
ance of this core in the world 
strategy against Fascism and that 
it should be afforded help and 
recognition. 

The exhibition starts in 1933 with 
the Junkers and Bankers repre- 
sented by Hindenburg inviting 
Hitler to power to crush Trade 
Unions AnGuaealld progressive 
elements. Although the Nazis 
form the minority, their opponents 
are divided. The setting fire to the 
Reichstag is the signal for brutal 
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attacks by Storm Troopers on 
working class districts—the terror 
starts. Immediately the first ille- 
gal pamphlets appear. In the fore- 
front is “ Die Rote Fahne,” which 
ran a special rush edition protest- 
ing against the persecution of the 
Jews. Later many of the Storm 
Troopers, disillusioned by Hitler’s 
empty promises, formed a left wing 
inside the S.A. and published their 


own secret paper, “Der Rote 
Sturm.” 
With the German slogan of 


“Guns for butter” the peace agita- 
tion of the Freedom Radio comes 
into prominence, and announce- 
ments of the wavelength of the 
station are circulated disguised as 
a health food advertisement. 


The exhibition shows the many 
and ingenious ways in which anti- 
Nazi propaganda was disseminated. 
Leaflets of illegal Trade Union 
groups inside the Labour Front 
were openly Anti-Nazi and were 
distributed from hand to hand with 
a warning that they were only to 
be given to trusted comrades. The 
International Transport Federation 
concentrated in the dock areas of 
Hamburg and other north German 
coastal towns produced an excel- 
lent clandestine newspaper, “Der 
Scheinwerfer.” Other pamphlets 
were disguised as travel brochures. 
chess problems, and even as Nazi 
propaganda literature itself. In 
fact the Handbook for Shop 
Stewards, got up to look like a 
booklet of the Nazi Labour Front, 
and issued by the illegal Miners’ 
Federation, was the most success- 
ful illegal book ever published. 
The exhibition shows one of the 
ways these leaflets were dropped 
from roof tops by a delayed action 
device allowing the anti-Fascist 
time to get well clear. 


In 1936 came the Spanish Civil 
War. General Keitel was sent with 
the Condor Legion by Hitler to try 
out his newly acquired arms. Op- 
posite General Keitel, who having 
had the valuable lessons of strategy 
in Spain is now Chief of Staff in 
Berlin, the Other Germany sent 
the German detachments of the In- 
ternational Brigade. Headed by 
Colonel Hans Kahle they fought 
for Republican Spain, backed up by 
the illegal collection of funds for 
the Republican cause in Germany. 
In Spain, with Germans fighting on 
both sides, came perhaps the clear- 


est refutation of the German race 


theory. On the one hand were the 
paid hirelings of Franco glorifying 
in the bombing of Guernica, on the 
other the German Volunteers, 
many of whom had escaped from 
concentration camps only to go and 
carry on the anti-Fascist war on 
another front. And no need to re- 
call where the sympathies of cer- 
tain of the most ardent condemners 
of the Anti-Nazi refugee lay. 


In Spain the International Brig- 
ade paper, “Il voluntario de la 
Libertad,” printed news of the fight 
inside Germany, and so a little 
more news of the anonymous 
struggle in the back streets of Ger- 
many leaked out to the world. 

To supplement the Underground 
Press inside Germany some of the 
freedom fighters escaped to neigh- 
bouring countries, not to seek per- 
sonal safety but to set up printing 
presses of a more elaborate kind 
than was possible inside Germany, 
and to smuggle pamphlets back 
into Germany. Many of these 
presses were set up in Czecnaslo- 
vakia, where the long rocky fron- 
tier with Germany made it easier 
to slip by with the contraband 
literature. One refugee, a woman. 
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Minna Fritsche, knowing the con- 
sequences of being caught, crossed 
and recrossed the Czech frontier 
trom 30 to 40 times carrying pam- 
phlets, ammunition in the fight 
against hes. One of these papers 
was the illegal Workers Illustrated, 
which used the photo-plate cartoon 
to great effect. On the cover of 
one issue is a photoplate of Death 
sowing swastikas, with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘“ The harvest of the swastika 
is Fire, Hunger and War.” Now 
that the frontiers of Germany are 
closed, the main source of outside 
illegal newspapers is the ‘“ Bomber 
Press,” the miniature newspapers 
dropped by the R.A.F. 


The fact that no illegal pam- 
phlets of the present day are ex- 
hibited has led certain Polish mis- 
chiefmakers to say that the whole 
exhibition is a fraud, and tnat 
there is at present no underground 
front in Germany. Apart from all 
the other evidence, such as SS. 
stationed in Germany, execution of 
14 Communists in Mannheim, etc., 
that can be adduced to show that 
there is such a front. I am author- 
ised to state that illegal pamphlets 
have been received from Germany 
dated as recently as four or six 
months ago, but to display them 
would obviously be putting the 
lives of the present underground 
fighters in needless jeopardy. 


Furthermore, even in the Ger- 
man Army on the Eastern Front. 
pamphlets are being circulated 
among the disillusioned and em- 
bittered soldiers who witnessed the 
defeat of the “invincible” army 
before Moscow. Agitation and the 
fomenting of discontent has been 
given a great stimulus by the mili- 
tary setbacks and tremendous 
losses suffered in Russia, and a re- 


sounding German military defeat 
on any front would give vital aid 
to the anti-Fascists on the Nazi 
Home front. Many German sol- 
diers have gone over to the Rus- 
sian lines, or. once taken prisoner, 
have taken up the anti-Fascist 
fight. Ait a conference of German 
prisoners in Russia the German 
internal situation was resolved in 
the following declaration, “There 
are two Germanies, the Germany 
of the Nazi parasites and the Ger- 
many of the workers and peas- 
antsaa 

But the Germany Army is not 
the only Nazi organisation within 
whose framework the German op- 
cosition has found it convenient to 
work. The exhibition has already 
given a picture of the left wing 
groups in the Storm Troops and 
the illegal Trade Union groups in- 
side the Nazi Labour Front. In 
the section devoted to Youth 4 
point is made of the opposition 
groups inside the Hitler Jugend it- 
self. Republican Youth organisa- 
tions are particularly strong in the 
Hitler Youth. One such group at 
Elberfeld was betrayed by agents 
to the Gestapo, an example of how 
Nazi organisations are honey- 
combed by different streams with 
spy and counter spy. 

The corruption of German youth 
is one of the Nazi crimes for which 
the exhibition brings one of the 
sternest indictments. But despite 
the mass-hysteria and robot-like 
brutality engendered in German 
youth by Baldur von Schirach and 
other Nazi Youth leaders, some 
German youth kept true to human- 
itarian principles. On the exhibi- 
tion’s roll of honour is the photo 
of a young boy worker who was 
beheaded in 1938 for anti-war 
work. 
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It is on the exhibition’s roll of 
honour, an austere gallery of mar- 
trys to the cause of freedom, that 
the unity of the underground front 
is given only too grim proof. Next 
to the photo of Pastor Niemoller, 
who is still languishing in Dachau, 
is the photo of Thaelmann, the 
leader of the German Communist 
Party, who was imprisoned in 1933; 
the Conservative Count Westarp, 
sentenced to 15 years hard iabour; 
the Catholic leaders, Klaust and 
Probst murdered in 1934; Trade 
Union leaders such as Husemann, 
leader of the German Miners’, 
Mierendorf, Social Democrat 
leader; all of whom have suc- 
cumbed in the struggle but whose 
comrades fight on united. The 
photos displayed are of only a few; 
the mass of the underground army 
fights and perishes anonymously. 
This is a fight where, as Randall 
Swingler wrote, “The hero is not 
the exception, the medal winner, 
but millions whose name and fame 
will never be known.” 


One of the many to die under the 
headsman’s axe was a woman ac- 
cused of peace propaganda. There 
is a photo of her at the exhibition. 
Not a stern forbidding woman, not 
a professional agitator, but a young 
laughing happy mother with her 
child, who ought to have had no 
other worries than baby’s teething, 
and who died for a world where 
mothers could bring up their chil- 
dren in happiness. She is the sym- 
bol of the ordinary people who will 
not be crushed, who live in the 
eternal grey of fear and suspicion. 
dreading the knock on the door, 
seeing their friends one by one 
taken by the Gestapo and wonder- 
ing who goes next. No exhibition 
can show, except by implication, 
this mental anguish of the under- 


their 


ground fighters which dulls ail 
feelings, kills love and laughter. 

That the exhibition has aroused 
sympathetic interest and fulfilled a 
vital educative role there can be 
no doubt. Well over twenty thou- 
sand people have visited the exhi- 
bition, which has been twice ex- 
tended. Not only Englishmen and 
the Forces were prominent, but 
also the Allies came. Ore French 
officer came three times and 
brought friends with him each 
time. Even Polish soldiers, who 
bear the Nazis such a deep-rooted 
hatred, were sympathetic, although 
officers remained uncon- 
vinced. And they contributed gen- 
erously to the underground fighting 
fund. 

In cenjunction with the exhibi- 
tion there were many lectures at 
Trade Union and Labour Party 
branches and Co-ops at which a 
keen interest was shown in what 
part the German people could play 
in post-war settlement. 

The aims of the exhibition were 
clarified by its organiser, Johann 
Fladung, who was a member of the 
Reichstag and the Prussian Diet. 
He worked against the Nazis in 
secret till 1938, when he was caught 
by the Gestapo, tortured till he 
was a useless wreck, and then 
handed over to the Quakers, who 
brought him to England. 


The Free German League of Cul- 
ture. organised the exhibition with 
two ends in view. First to get help 
for the underground front. By 
giving it official recognition it 
would be enormously strengthened 
morally, and then ways could be 
discussed of helping it materially. 
There is no need to enter into 
quibbles about the size of the 
movement. The size of Mihailovic’s 
guerilla army was never under dis- 
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cussion; it was opposition to the 
Nazis, and so that it could play its 
part in the world struggle against 
Fascism more effectively, it was 
granted official recognition and 
given moral and perhaps physical 
support. In the same way the Ger- 
man resistance to Hitler could play 
its art in the grand strategy of the 
United Nations if it were officially 
countenanced and encouraged. Fla- 
dung said, “I did underground 
work till 1938 in Germany, and the 
most disheartening thing was not 
only to be cut off and isolated from 
other Germans, but to be ignored 
by the rest of the world. Each 
week one of us was shot or hung, 
and then we would turn on the Bri- 
tish radio and hear that we did not 
exist. That was the worst of all.” 


These underground fighters do 
not ask for personal fame or glori- 
fication; they are content to fight 
and die in the dark. All they ask 
is that their movement should be 
accepted and acknowledged. 


The second and parallel aim of 
the exhibition is to show people 
clearly what Fascism means in 
actual terms. Fladung expressed 
surprise that at the various lec- 
tures held in conjunction with the 
exhibition a very naive conception 
of Fascism and the struggle against 
it was shown. People asked why 


were there not more demonstra- 
tions and strikes in Germany, in- 
reasonably identifying the popular 
forms of protest in a free country 
with those that are feasible in a 
Fascist state. The organised oppo- 
sition cannot openly manifest its 
disapproval of the regime by call- 
ing a meeting organising a poster 
campaign as they would in this 
country. Not till the day when the 
German army receives a resound- 
ind defeat, when the vast unorgan- 
ised mass who are at the moment 
neither in the Nazi party nor in the 
Underground movement abandon 
the faith in the Nazi leadership, 
not till then can the opposition 
openly show its hand. Only then 
will . be able to sway the vast 
unorganised German mass back to 
reason. Till then the Underground 
work must be piecemeal and 
mainly in the dark. 


Thus the exhibition promises 
both a yet unrecognised ally in the 
war. and a grappling iron with 
which to meet the problems of the 
peace. Post-war Germany will 
need drastic surgery, the Fascist 
canker will have to be cut out ruth- 
lessly from the roots, but Germany 
will survive the operation because 
the heart is sound. For ten years 
now the Underground fighters have 
fought and suffered. We can give 
meaning to their fight! 
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BEETHOVEN AND MONEY 


by A. Lancaster 


(In 1937, Romain Rolland was working on a new series of Beethoven 
studies, to be published under the title of “ Beethoven : the Song of 
Resurrection.” As far as is known, the volume never appeared. One 
chapter was published in Commune (May, 1938). It is on this 
chapter, and Max Reinitz’s invaluable “ Beethoven in Kampfe mit 
dem Schicksal,” that this article is based). 


Nowadays we, and especially the people in the occupied countries, 
can understand clearer than ever before, the atmosphere in which 
Beethoven lived from his 40th year to his death. Historians have 
rather neglected the upsets in Beethoven’s life due to the political storms 
and stresses of the times. They often represent Beethoven as some sort 
of Olympian on a mountain-top. They forget that he had to join in the 
bread-and-butter struggles of his fellow-men. And hard struggles they 
were in the years from 1809 on to his death. 


Just when Beethoven thought he was in clover, just when he 
imagined his freedom was assured for life (the Kinsky princes, Prince 
Lobkowitz and Archduke Rudolf, had arranged to pay him an annual 
pension of 4,090 florins for life; Breitkopf and Haertel. the best-paying 
publishers, were arranging to take his works), a great wind arose in the 
west, and over Austria burst the Napoleonic storm. The Emperor, the 
princes, the archdukes fled like a flock of birds. And with them, never 
to return, went Beethoven’s hopes and dreams. 


On the night of April 11, 1809, Beethoven was awakened by the crash 
of guns bombarding Vienna. With his head bound in a shawl to protect 
his bad ear, ne took refuge in his cellar. On either side of him the 
houses were aflame. The old Vienna of the patrons and the frilly-laced 
artists was over and done with. Beethoven, imprisoned in a city occupied 
by a plundering locust horde of 120,000 French troops, spent long months 
in utter misery of body and mind. War damage was assessed at 140 
million florins. On top of that, the 50 million francs levied by Napoleon 
had to be paid. Heavy taxes were imposed, taxes of all kinds, payable 
in 48 hours. Beethoven, who was earning nothing, and whose 
income had virtually been cut off, was at his wits’ end. His pension was 
only paid in part, and that in devaluated banknotes. He fell ill, recovered. 
fell ill again. “We have no eatable bread,” “I am too weak to have 
answered before,” is the tenor of his letters at the beginning of 1810. 


Not immediately did his work decline. A powerful mind can live 

om its reserves for years. For a year or two to come he remained the 
nbridled Beethoven of Teplitz, who so fascinated Bettina and Goethe, 

1e tremendous master of the Seventh Symphony. Immediately at 1812, 

1eir quality declined sharply, particularly those of which most fuss was 

rade, like the shocking “ Battle of Vittoria,” which reached an ebb 
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lower than one would have believed possible of the “ ungebaendigte ” 
genius of Beethoven. And he did not seem to realise it. He had it per- 
formed over and over again. It was his great financial success. 


By now financial success had come to mean much to Beethoven. 
Money poisoned his life, poisoned his conversation. One of his friends 
said it had become his “ hobbyhorse.” Karl de Bursy says (in 1816) “he 
spoke less about art than money (fuers Geld scheint Beethoven sehr 
importiert.”) He got himself involved in a frenzy of lawsuits over the 
non-payment of his pension. He lost his case against Prince Lobkowitz, 
who was financially ruined anyway. The case against the heirs of Prince 
Kinsky dragged on three years (1813-1816) with little result. There was 
the shocking legal tangle of 1815, after he had been obliged. for family 
reasons, to make over to Steiner, the publisher, several of his sonatas at 
a ridiculous fee. His back was to the wall. His art earned him nothing. 
It was stupid things like the “ Battle” symphony which saved him from 
ruin. He performed it over and over again. Everybody lapped it up. 
And he was as pleased as Punch. It made him 4,000 silver florins, after 
he had settled his debts. In bank notes that was worth ten thousand 
florins. He watched over the money like a dragon guarding a treasure. 


He wanted to invest it somehow. He thought of buying property at 
Moedling. But Steiner dissuaded him. (In one of the conversation note- 
books there is an entry in Steiner’s hand : “Do not advise purchase be- 
cause too many overheads.”) And like a cautious peasant who keeps his 
savings in a sock, Beethoven could not bring himself to change his good 
money into paper. His banker friends, who gave him all the inside in- 
formation, had a great deal of trouble in convincing him, even when, in 
1817, the state finances were set on their feet again, and the return to 
the gold standard was contemplated by the Finance Minister, Count 
Stadion. Baron Henikstein, the “‘ Musical Banker,” tipped Beethoven off, 
and when several other aristocrats of finance, such as Guymueller and 
von Eskeles assured him it really was quite safe, he decided, not without 
pangs, to draw some of his money out of the National Bank and to invest 
it. This was on July 13, 1819. Beethoven was in on the ground floor. 
But he was only just in time. Within a few days, Vienna was in a fever 
of speculation, and subscriptions came in at such a rush that the whole 
flotation was suspended. Beethoven was one of the lucky ones. Von 
Eskeles had undertaken to buy shares for him. On each share, the sub- 
scriber stood to make 206 florins, since for a thousand paper florins (i.e. 
294 silver florins) he got a share worth 600 silver florins. Moreover, the 
shares rose quickly, by hundreds of florins. Beethoven, delighted, fol- 
lowed the market eagerly. He became the complete coupon-clipper. He 
hung on to his shares like grim death. He hid their existence from his 
creditors (Steiner, for instance), for fear of having to part up. Schindler, 
who was in the secret, did not approve, and took Beethoven to task for 
“ merkantilische Spekulation.” But for Beethoven, to sell a share would 
have been a catastrophe. In 1820, he wrote to his publisher, Artaria : “I 
beseech you to lend me another 150 silver florins, I am in danger of losing 
one of my shares.” And he added (and this shows clearly that it was 
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an uneasy mind, and not a miserly one, that troubled him) “As a 
guarantee of good faith, I undertake to let you have sole rights of one 
one of my works, comprising one, two, or more pieces, without any 
payment whatsoever.” 


He constantly voiced his idée fixe that he was a poor man, “ Miser 
sum, pauper,” he wrote, like Michelangelo, and with about as much 
justification. Actually, Beethoven was far from poor. He had quickly 
acquired a very practical understanding of how to invest his money. He 
began to collect quite a retinue of servants (they cost him 1,700 florins a 
year). He had excellent summer estates at Moedling and at Baden (he 
paid 1,100 florins a year in rent). On his nephew’s education he spent 
6,000 florins between 1816 and i819. Enumerating these expenses to the 
equivalent of the Inland Revenue authorities (Feb. 1, 1819), he naively 
remarks : “Many a count or baron would not blush to have attended 
such a school as I send my nephew to; there are gentry, even, who cannot 
afford such expense.” Besides all this, he had deposited 4,000 silver 
florins in the National Bank in trust for his nephew. So though he com- 
plained bitterly of poverty and begged his rich admirers, especially in 
England, to advance him money, the fact is that he was very comfortably 
off indeed. 


Let nobody reproach him or judge him harshly, or unfavourably 
compare his outlook with Mozart’s. Mozart belonged to the past, to the 
age of patronage, the age of the artistic beggar. His mentality is the 
product of that time—a mixture of incredible heedlessness and irrespon- 
sibility, and of shameless mendacity. Beethoven was made of different 
stuff. The patrons were gone. He was the first of the new age. He had 
only himself to rely upon. He earned his money hard. And, once earned, 
he was going'to stick to it. But it is not for its own sake that Beethoven 
was so interested in money. It is for the sake of independence, which 
only money can assure. Over and over again he wrote in his notebooks : 
“Dass ich nur mit einem kleinen Vermoegen ein unabhaengiges Leben 
fuehren koenne” (If only I could. with a little money, lead an in- 
dependent life ’’). 


He raged against those publishers who haggled about his royalties. 
In a furious letter to Breitkopf he wrote: “To hell with ‘musical 
economies.’ My aim is not, as you seem to think, to become a usurer of 
musical art, who only writes to get rich. No! Certainly not! But I 
love < independent life, and that I cannot have, unless I possess a little 
capital.” 


Without doubt he would rather have been able to wash his hands of 
all these financial affairs and to devote himself to his job. Like Wagner, 
he regretted that the artist could not take his works into a shop, which 
in exchange would give him everything he needed (letter Hoffmeister). 
But he was no romantic foo!. He knew he had nobody but himself to 
rely on. And he tried hard to achieve what he called the “richtige 
Verbindung der Kunst mit der Oekonomie” (The reasonable balance 
between art and economics). 
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Some may say that his “ Reasonable balance ” does not involve trying 
to cheat your publisher as fast as he tries to cheat you. But Beethoven 
was naively proud of his subterfuges. In his diary he reminded himself 
to sell the same work simultaneously to several publishers, and to allow 
each to think he had the exclusive rights. But the thought of gain never 
led him to jeopardise his liberty. When one of his best payers, the 
English publisher, Thompson, asked him to write a “ Battle of the Baltic,” 
he declared he would never consent if the text contained a single word 
against the Danes, for he “ refused to celebrate the oppression of a small 
free nation.” And his attachment to money never interfered with his 
great generosity. Between 1813 and 1825 he gave innumerable concerts 
for charity; for wounded soldiers, for widows’ and orphans’ funds. 


His heart was set on struggling for independence. It was his pas- 
sionate ideal. But his approach was realistic. “Du musst ein Kapital 
haben,” he wrote in his notebock in 1816. But all his life he remained 
the man of high social responsibility, the man who, in his young days, 
wrote to his friend, Wegeler. about his dream that his art could be 
devoted solely to the good of the poor. “ Dann soll sich meine Kunst nur 
zum Besten der Armen zeigen.” 


We must excuse his eagerness to possess and to hang on to his money. 
Life for him was a struggle. A struggle he was proud to have won. 


The above article is reprinted with permission 
of the Author, now serving in H.M. Forces, and 


the William Morris Musical Society, in whose 
Bulletin the article was first published in 1941. 


TWO ELEGIAC SONNETS 


by Geoffrey Matthews 
I. 


Crossed over his quick are of dazzling life, 
Thrust back to earth, he lifts no steady finger 
To shock the dying. warn the child in the womb. 
No longer is he lit up by duty or grief, 


But sleeps as icily amid all our danger 

As the little wrinkled orator in Lenin’s tomb 
Who lies (Russia again under the robbers’ thumb) 
Powerless in his own peace. fulfilled in anger. 


O I desire his wisdom that kept safe 
Amperage of truth against the leaking blame, 
His backwardness beside my passionate hunger. 


And now, the miracle of this sleep amid the storm. 
Like those who, finding they could light their hopes no longer 
With spills of guns, tore up the Dnieper dam. 


Il. 


Tell us then, whether to shrink or rejoice 

When we are picked by the little leaden finger 

Or cramp to join the explosion’s general choice; 
Reveal what happened to the ones we did not know— 


Shot, frozen. tortured. the starred toneful fledglings 
That fought the armoured cuckoo; the climber spy 
Fallen charred to the bottom of dawn’s volcano; 

The red-eyed boy who ran away to die. 


Did your soul fly up like a dove from a wicker basket, 
As you believed, or did the body alone stop, 
Fuelless, ground down, holed in a dozen places, 


Eyes blanker than weapon-slits? We only ask 
That, cornered as you were, on our fear may drop 
The same obstinacy and the same graces. 
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WITH THE STOKERS 


Crrie stood awkwardly 
around watching the stokers, who 
had just come in for the mid-day 
shift, changing into their thick, 
canvas overalls and heavy clogs. 
He had only been moved into the 
power station about a week and 
did not know the men very well. 
The small group of electricians to 
whom he was attached were a 
miserable, “cliquey” lot, and he 
preferred to spend his time with 
the stokers. They were big-backed, 
muscular men, who _ incessantly 
smoked and talked slowly to each 
other—in slang more often then 
not. They worked different hours 
to the rest of the yard and were 
not directly under any of the three 
main departments. They had a 
more open and independent atti- 
tude than the majority of the dock- 
yard men. Charlie was a little 
afraid of them, but, at the same 
time, attracted by them. He hoped 
that he would soon get to know 
them more and to be openly ac- 
cepted amongst them. The elec- 
tricans were only too pleased when 
he was out of their way, but, as 
yet, he was not sure whether the 
stokers wanted him in their place. 
Sometimes they talked to him: 
asked him how he was getting on 
at the technical school, what he 
thought of the yard, and so on. But 
at other times they completely ig- 
nored him and, after a bit, he 
would slink out of the “caboose ” 
and go. back with the electricians. 

This afternoon they had not said 
much to him when they came in 
but, after a while, one of them— 
Tiny the others called him—looked 


by Gordon Jefferey 


up and grinned pleasantly at him. 

“Hullo, kid!” He said. “How's 
tricks ? What about coming down 
and lending us a hand?” 

Charlie smiled: too 
answer. 

“Ever been down below ?” Tiny 
went on. 

The boy shook his head. 

“Well, would you like ter come 
down with us? We're just going 
to clean out the blinds and sashes 
this trip!” 

Charlie wondered if they were 
trying to make a fool of him some 
way. 

“Yes,” he replied cautiously. “I 
would like to!” 

Tiny laughed. 

“O.K. then! All ready ?” 

“All ready!” 

Charlie followed the squad of 
four stokers along the gangway by 
the stoves until they reached a 
steel ladder leading down to the 
furnaces. They climbed down the 
ladder and were in an arched affair 
like the crypt of an old church. 
Charlie felt thrilled by it all. The 
place looked very old and, in an 
odd way, inspiring. The stokers 
did not appear to feel it that way, 
however. They clumped on in 
their heavy clogs, laughing and 
cursing at each other. The iron- 
soled clogs rung on the stone floor. 
Charlie unconsciously almost tip- 
toed along: afraid of the sound of 
his own feet. 

A conveyor belt on which were 
dozens of trucks, about the size of 
a household-coalscuttle, stretched 
the length of the place. The con- 
veyor was still. The other side, 


shy to 


from the gangway. of the conveyor 
were tne furnaces or. at least. the 
ooitoms of them. 

“You can stand by and watch us, 
son!” Tiny said. 

Charlie nodded. 

The stokers paired off. 

“Do number three first, Joe,” 
Tiny said, and the pairs moved off. 

Tiny and his mate took the fifth 
furnace. 

All the men had peeled off their 
coarse canvas jackets now and 
were in their shirt-sleeves. There 
was a hole in the right sleeve of 
Tiny’s shirt and a piece of vest 
poked through. 

The stokers had armed them- 
selves with rakes, about eight feet 
long, with solid heads. Tiny’s mate 
began turning the handle of a 
small pulley-wheel which was at- 
tached to the wall between the fur- 
naces. The wheel was connected 
with 4in. wire to the door of the 
furnace. As the stoker turned the 
wheel the door slowly opened and, 
a sunset haze against the dark 
shadow of the alcove formed by 
the stone walls, Charlie could see 
the red glow of the hot ashes at 
the bottom of the furnaces slowly 
appearing. As the door opened to 
its fullest a lump or two of the red- 
hot slag slipped down. Tiny raked 
them casually aside.. Directly the 
door was fully opened and secured, 
however, he spat on his hands and 
began raking like hell to get the 
ashes out as quickly as possible be- 
fore the scorching and terrifying 
heat from the ashes on their hands 
and face became unbearable. His 
mate, immediately he had secured 
the door, fell in as well, as were 
the other two stokers on the third 
furnace. 

They moved like this along all 
the furnaces, raking out the ashes. 


The red glare lit up their tough. 
stanite faces and glowed darkly on 
uneir overa:s. Lhey cegan -to 
sweat. Greasy drops o: sweat 
rolled down their faces, but they 
had a handkerchief tied loosely 
round their necks to stop the sweat 
trickling down on their bodies. 

Charlie watched them enthralled. 

Sometimes if the ashes were too 
hot they turned the hose on them, 
spraying on cold water, and the 
place was thick with steam. There 
was a hose for every furnace and, 
as they sprayed the water on the 
burning ashes, Charlie heard a ter- 
rible hissing sound and then the 
steam shot up and the bodies uf 
the stokers faded queerly into the 
mistiness. 

It was so hot that Charlie, ten 
feet away, felt himself sweating, 
but the men just clumped up the 
runway of each furnace and raked 
the ashes aside in heaps in front of 
the conveyor belt. 

One of the men, a huge chap two 
inches taller even than Tiny and 
bigger in proportion. was singing 
“My Little Buckaroo” all the time 
he worked. 

When they had finished raking 
out the ashes the men put their 
jackets on again and had a spell 
for about five minutes. Most of 
them lit fags. Tiny could not find 
his in his jacket pockets. 

“Got any fags?” he asked. 

Joe handed him a packet of De 
Reske Minors. Tiny selected one 


and lit it. 
“Christ!” He said. “Ain’t we 
class? De Reske!” 


They smoked in silence for a 
while. Then they began talking 
about football. They could not 
understand what the hell was the 
matter with Cambermouth this sea- 
son. They had still to win a match. 
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“Play football at all, son?” Tiny 
asked. 

“Not much!” Charlie said. 

BOX ey 


Charlie shook his hand. He felt 
vaguely ashamed. 


Tiny finished his fag. 
“Time to get cracking!” he said. 
Tne four stokers and Charlie 


stood up. They peeled off their 
jackets again. 


Tiny turned to Charlie. 


“Like to have a go shovelling 
the ashes into the trucks?” He 
asked. 


Charlie nodded eagerly. 


“6 


Got any gloves you can wear?” 

Charlie shook his head. 

Tiny grinned. 

“Don’t talk much, do you?” He 
laughed. “ Well, come on anyway! 
Only vou’d better watch out for 
your jimmy-lingers. It feels bloody 
hot until you get toughened up to 
tt 

They climbed over the conveyor 
belt and Tiny said: 


* Vell out to Darkie to start her 
up. Joe.” 


Joe shouted up the ladder to the 
man in the machine box, and a few 
seconds later the conveyor belt 
with the small trucks on it started 
to move: very slowly at first. but 
then increasing in speed until it 
moved at a steady rate. 


Charlie reached out to pick up 
the large, iron shovel that Tiny had 
fetched for him. He picked it up 
casually, and nearly dropped ‘t 
again on his toes quick. It was 
heavy, and he had to brace his 
muscles to pick it up. 


Two of the stokers were already 


at work in front of the furnaces: 
shovelling up the ashes and drop- 
ping them, a shovel at a time, into 
the buckets on the conveyor. They 
worked easily, mechanically, and. 
seemingiy, slowly. Charlie moved 
towards the nearest furnace. 
“Mind your 
shouted. 


The apprentice ducked just in 
time to avoid hitting the stone arch 
above the runway of the furnace. 
It was considerably lower than he 
had imagined and he had to stoop 
to get in. He felt cramped then 
and could not swing his shovel. He 
started to work with short jabs of 
the shovel. The ashes were heavy 
with water and he felt a terrific 
strain on his arms, but he kept on. 
The first load he got in his shovel 
he missed the bucket when he tried 
to dip it into the moving belt. and 
it shot through into the trough. 
But after that he got to gauging 
the speed better. He tried to do 
as the men had been doing—getting 
a shovelful into each bucket. He 
was working fast, and his arms 
were already aching like hell: he 
kept getting into a panic as the belt 
slowly revolved by. It looked to 
be going slow but he had to work 
at a tremendous pace to get a 
shovelful into each bucket. He was 
sweating like a horse that has just 
run a hard steeplechase, but he 
kept on torturing himself into mak- 
ing the bucket each time and into 
keeping up with the belt. 


Tiny had finished a couple of 
furnaces and came along to lend 
him a hand. He had nearly fin- 
ished. 


“Good work, son,” Tiny 
patting him on the shoulder. 


Charlie did not speak, could not: 
he went on dully jabbing his 


swede!” Tiny 


said, 
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shovel into the ashes, turning it 
into the truck. The ashes and the 
trucks and the moving belt merged 
into one and separated again. 
Sweat rolled into his eyes. But 
he went on, jabbing, jabbing. 


When they had finished he 
climbed out and stepped over the 
conveyor belt, straightened his 
bent body. It felt good to stand 
up straight again. He ached in 
every limb, but was feeling good. 


Joe offered him a fag. 


He sat around with the four 
stokers, smoking a fag. He felt that 


“BROWNED OFF” 


Ou no! Don’t make any mis- 
take. It isn’t only soldiers who get 
browned off. The whole of this 
village has been suffering from that 
complaint, and judging from the 
symptoms, it’s a sort of dry rot that 
goes slowly, insidiously, deep, 
deep, down... 

In a way, it’s like a mental creep- 
ing paralysis, that in spite of all 
your will-power, gets you in the 
end. But that’s not what I want 
to dwell on. What I want to tell 
you about is the day when Some- 
thing Really Happened. The day 
when the village came alive, when 
the dry rot stopped short in its pro- 
gress—if only for a day. A lot of 
strange things happened that day 
in Little Greenley. The day Dieppe 
was raided. 

Nobody in Little Greenley turns 
on the radio for the seven o’clock 
news in the morning. That would 
take the fun out of reading the 
daily paper, which in any case is 
always a loyal repetition of the 


he had suddenly grown up. Now 
he wouldn’t have to hang around 
in their “caboose,” but could walk 
bigly in as one of them. He puffed 
his cigarette contentedly and re- 
laxed. 

“How would you like to work 
on a conveyor belt in one of those 
big factories where you get your 
money cocked if you don’t keep up 
to time?” asked Tiny. 

“Christ!” the boy said expres- 
sively. 

He was still sweating a lot and 
his arms and back ached bad, but 
he was feeling good. 


by Vera Leff 


nine o'clock bulletin of the pre- 
vious evening. Besides, at seven 
a.m. for those who are up at that 
time, there are really important 
things to be doing. Giving the 
poultry their first feed of the day, 
for example; getting the sheets and 
tablecloths into the copper first 
thing; leading the cows out of their 
shed to get the full benefit of the 
sunripe meadowgrass. No one 
denies that these are amongst the 
most important things in the world, 
really, except perhaps on one day, 
for example: the day Dieppe was 
raided. 

The news filtered through the 
ether to Little Greenley at nine 
a.m. and spread even further by the 
time the housewives and public- 
house keepers had imbibed the 
news from their dailies, delivered 
late as usual. 

Ed. Wilkins heard it on the farm 
when he came back at ten o’ciock 
to the farmhouse for a cup of tea 
with the other hands. 
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“There’y'are Ed!” said Farmer 
Nolan, sitting comfortably at the 
broad kitchen table. * Your Second 

rOMi at Last. = 

“Let’s have a look!” said Ed., 
grabbing the paper, but reading it 
slowly and carefully, keeping his 
excitement under control. 

The other hands waitea breath- 
lessiy on his pronouncement. They 
had never deen vocai advocates of 
the Second Front. Not brawny 
Patrick Nolan. son and heir to the 
farm. ready for beligerency. if he 
could see the cause of the trouble 
in front of his nose and within 
reach of his hand...there was no 
stony ground that Patrick could 
not subdue to the plough. no half- 
tamed bullocks that he could not 
master... Patrick was no politi- 
cal strategist. but after listening to 
the enthusiastic or exasperated Ea. 
his invariable comment was: 
“ Sure I know what I would do...” 

No one had ever been vocal on 
the question of the Second Front 
except Ed. Not Patrick. except for 
that “I know what ld do”. # Not 
the two ageing farm-hands. who 
worked from dawn to dusk, and 
felt it harder every day: fretted 
over their sons, both serving at sea. 
and wished and wished and wished 
the ruddy war was over. Certainly 
not the three youthful land-girls. 
“ Land-girls in name only.” sneered 
Patrick. after the novelty of deli- 
cate rounded arms, fair permed 
curls, and red lips redder than 
blood. had ceased to outweigh the 
importance of getting in the har- 
vest effectively. gathering the 
ripened crops without delay or 
hindrance. and generally behaving 
as farmworkers as well as looking 
like a glamorised edition thereof. 


Once Nancy had essayed an 
opinicn on the Second Front. “ Per- 
haps were not prepared!” Ed 
flavea her with a look; then he re- 
jented and they ail listened to him. 
ana listened. he spoke weil and 
from the heart as well as the head. 
and his diaiect was broad. like 
their own. Some of it penetrated. 

“And now. here’s your Second 
Front at last! ~ said Farmer Noian, 
anc even he was moved and felt 
hot and cold in turns. 

Bs God. if itvreally is!” said 
Ee. “It does look as though 
they've got something started at 
last. ° Winston and Joe put their 
heaas together. Ill bet! Now 
things li begin to hum!” 


Eke AW “Ghats Senhora Wel hikes tae 
have a hand in it!” said Patrick, 


feeling himself being swept up on 
a rising tide of anger and en- 
thusiasm. 

The three girls also felt an up- 
surge of feeling. a-sense of unity 
snc urgency. If some jazz band 
had suddenly struck up “ There'll 
always be an Engiand” they would 
have joined in the chorus with all 
their hearts. 

“Cee, I wish we could do some- 
thing, Mr. Wilkins!” said Alice. 

Farmer Nolan grinned. “Is that 
so? Well, there’s three fields of 
corn waiting to be harvested com- 
plete by this weekend, and the 
cowshed roof to be repaired before 
the rainy season, and all that fire- 
wood to be stacked, and——” 

It wasn’t a handful of browned- 
off, war-weary farm labourers that 
set off to do the work that morn- 
ing: it was a small army marching 
to their small section of the front. 
The day Dieppe was raided. 
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We Have Moved 


SOU. Ra, Tal MiBstteals aeaow 
established in a larger Office 


Our New Address 


28-29 Southampton Street 
London, W.C.2 


Telephone :—TEMple Bar 7103 


Please send all communications to our new 
address — and if you want to call in at 
the Office, it’s just around the corner 
from our old premises in Henrietta Street 
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A New Revue opening Octoher 4th— 


“LETS BE OFFENSIVE” 


EVERY 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
and SUNDAY, at 7 p.m. 


UNITY THEATRE 


1 GOLDINGTON STREET, N.W.1. 


*Phone—EUSton 2381 and 5391. 


Members and Associates only. For full details of membership, 
at 2.- a year, and seat reservations, call or telephone above. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
6 numbers 3’/f post free. 12 numbers 7/- post fres 


POST THIS NOW. 


To OUR TIME 
28/29 Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 


Enclosed) please fit) err cssscccsssssrsssasnnene being months’ 
SIPDSCULP COMO lee sree reer eecercecoene ee copies monthly. 
TUS Ta 1 aces clea heh ay Sol ee A PRR iy Bi, Sire 


TE Ca et oie le ee eee tn IU le ce se Une errr 


I wish to take out a subscription tor a friend as well. Please 
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EAT WHAT YOU LIKE 


Thanks to 


“WHITE LIONS.” 


Thousands of Sufferers from Acidity, Heartburn, Sour Stomach, Fermentative Dyspepsia, Gastric 
Catarrh, Wind or Flatulence, Fullness after Meals, and all forms of acid indigestion, have been 
cured by Shadforth ACIDITY PRESCRIPTION (No. 1077). Popularly known as ‘‘ White Lions,’’ 


dispensed after the most successful formula used in hospitals 
This prescription is 


and clinics by prominent physicians. 


non-purgative. You feel easier in five minutes. 
swift improvement, Clean tongue, moist mouth and throat ; 
flatulence vanished ; long sour face replaced by such broad 
sweet smiles that your friends marvel at the magic change. 


Prices: including tax, 7d., 1/6, 2/10 and 7/10 (either 


by post or from your nearest chemist). 
— —— FREE TRIAL OFFER (by Post) 


For a limited period only we will send readers of this paper | 
who have not tried this remedy, TWO 7d. packets for the price 
If after trying one you sre not completely satisfied, | 
return the other unopened and your money will be refunded in 
full. Send 7d. to-day with this Coupon. asking for ‘* White Lions” | 
SHADFORTH PRESCRIPVION SERVICE LTD., 
63, Grove Road, Bow, London, E.3. 


| of one. 


Dpt. oT 628 


HEART TROUBLE 


Prescription That Always Gives Reliof 

Don’t be alarmed because you suffer from symptoms 
of palpitation or pain near the beart. It may be 
indigestion or overstrung nerves. Shadforth Tonic 
No. 682 (known as ‘Blue Lion Fox Nuts”) will 
strengthen the nerves, steady the heart, and tone up 
stomach and kidneys. Don’t imagine yourself into as 
illness; have a good rest, take the prescription, and be 
normal in a few days. Ask for Shadforth Prescription 
No. 6382. Prices: including tax 1/14, 2/10, 5/-, 
either by post or from your nearest chemist. This 
prescription prevents palpitation, faintness, tremblings, 
run-down conditions, and stops that falling-to-pieces 
feeling. 
— — FREE TRIAL OFFER (by Post only) —— 

For a limited period only we will send readers of | 

| this paper who have not tried this remedy TWO 

1/14 packets for the price of one. If after trying | 

one you are not completely satisfied, return the | 

other wnopened and your money will be refunded 
| in full. Send 1/14 to-day with this Coupon, asking | 

for ‘‘Blue Lion Fox Nuts’ (Prescription No. 632) ty , 

SHADFORTH PRESCRIPTION SERVICE, LTD. 
| ppt.07628 63, Grove Road, Bow, E.3. 


NEVERILL sax 


SALTS 


A Spoonful a Day Keeps the Doctor Away 
For Biliousness, 
Indigestion, Con- 
stipation, Liver, 
Kidney and Blad- 
der Troubles, and 
all forms of Rheu- 
matism, Sciatica, 
Gout and Uric 
Acid Troubles. 


NO HEALTH 
SALINE LIKE IT. 
Prices (tax included), 


43d., 83d. and 1/4. 


from your nearest chemist or post free from 


SHADFORTH PRESCRIPTION SERVICE, Ltd.. 
Dept. or 628 , 63, Grove Road, Bow, London, E. 


Note the 


BLADDER COMFORT 


NO MORE DISTURBED NIGHTS 


Bladder irritation is more troublesome when it 
disturbs one’s sleep. You need the mild, soothing anti- 
septic provided in ‘* Shadforters ’? (Prescription 285). 
They act like a charm. They are prescribed for chill on 
bladder and kidneys, burning, cystitis, prostatitie, leg 
pains, rheumatism, sciatica, etc. Don't worry yourself 
into a nervous wreck. Get immediate relief and comfort 
with this proved remedy. Prices, including tax, 103d., 
1/6, 2/10 and 5/-, either by Post or from your 
vearest vhemist. 


—— FREE TRIAL OFFER (by Post only) —— 
£ For a limited period only we will send readers of { 
[ this paper who have not tried this remedy, TWO 
{ 103d. packets for the price of one. If after trying 
[ one you are not completely satisfied, return the 
{ other unopened and your money will be refunded 
in full. Send 104d. to-day with this Coupon. 
{ asking for Shadforth Prescription No. 285. 
{ SHADFORTH PRESCRIPTION SERVICE, LTD. 
[ ppt. or 623 83, Grove Road, Bow, London, E.3. 
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RHEUMATISM 


HEADACHE, SCIATICA, INFLUENZA, NEURITIS 


All Nerve Pains, including those of Nenralgia, 
Colds, Influenza, Headache, Sciatica, Neuritis, etc., 
are promptly relieved by ‘* Sbhadspro ’? Compound— 
the new pain-killer (No. 263). ‘Chis formula is non- 
purgative and does not upset the stomach. It quickly 
relieves pain and renders movement possible. It 
reduces inflammation and temperature, and kills 
bacteria. Prices, including tax, 7d., 1/5, 2/3 and 3/11 
either by post or from your nearest chemist. 


—.— FREE TRIAL OFFER (by Post only)—._. 


| For a limited period only we will send readers | 

of this paper who have not tried this remedy, ! 

| TWO 74. packets for the price of one, If after 

| trying one you are not completely satisfied, | 
return the other unopened and your money will | 

| be refunded in full. Send 7d. to-day with this 

| Coupon asking for ‘*Shadspro’? Compound ] 
Prescription No. 268 to :— 

] SHADFORTH PRESCRIPTION SERVICE LTD. l 

1 Dpt. or 628 83, Grove Road, Bow, London, E.3 ] 


“ Shadforth” Prescriptions are obtainable from your nearest Chemist, including all lvanches 
of Boots, Timothy Whites, and Taylors, etc., or post free at these prices from 


SHADFORTH PRESCRIPTION SERVICE, LTD., Dispensing Chemists, 


(Dept. or 625), 


63. GROVE ROAD. BOW, LONDON, E.3. 
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